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Smile at their first small ventures as we may, 
The schoolboy's copy shapes the scholar's hand, 

Their grateful memory fills our hearts to-day : 

Brave, hopeful, wise, this bower of peace they planned, 
While war's dread ploughshare scarred the suffering land. 

Child of our children's children yet unborn, 
When on this yellow page you turn your eyes, 

Where the brief record of this Mayday morn 
In phrase antique and faded letters lies, 
How vague, how pale, our flitting ghosts will rise ! 

Yet in our veins the blood ran warm and red, 
For us the fields were green, the skies were blue, 

Though from our dust the spirit long has fled, 

We lived, we loved, we toiled, we dreamed like you, 
Smiled at our sires and thought how much we knew. 

Oh might our spirits for one hour return, 
When the next century rounds its hundredth ring, 

All the strange secrets it shall teach to learn, 
To hear the larger truths its years shall bring, 
Its wiser sages talk, its sweeter minstrels sing! 

BY PROFESSOR ASA GRAY. 

Mr. Chairman: — Although called upon in another capacity, allow me, first of all, to acquit 
myself of a commission. The Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg has instructed me to 
appear as its delegate upon this occasion, and has charged me to present this document, conveying the 
formal congratulations of its president, vice-president, perpetual secretary, and the principal resident 
academicians, attested by their signatures. It speaks of the services which our society has rendered 
to science and learning during the past century as a warrant for high expectations in the future. 
You will excuse me from reading the Latin document. The Eussian pronunciation of Latin is so 
different from the American that I might not be readily understood. 

Let this serve as a specimen of the various addresses of congratulation of a similar character 
from learned societies of Europe which our Academy has received. 

And now, Mr. Chairman, your call upon me as the representative of the past — not exactly as the 
veteran who lags superfluous on the stage, because you have occasion to use me as a link between 
the present and the olden time, and so I am not quite superfluous — is certainly one which brings 
up serious thought. It does appear that, since the death of my venerable predecessor, Dr. Bigelow, 
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I am, ex officio, the solitary link connecting the Academy of to-day with the worthies who have 
presided over it in the nearer past, and in the old time before them. It brings to mind the fact that 
when I began to take part in the Academy's business and publications (I had the honor of an 
election into it before I came to Cambridge and to Massachusetts, thirty-eight years ago) I used to 
look forward to this anniversary as an epoch of uncommon interest, and to hope, rather than to 
expect, that I might be here to see it. It seemed a long way off, and even the retrospect now, over 
the full third of a century, is a good deal to contemplate, covering, as it does, a large portion of one's 
lifetime. 

Still, I would have my associates here to remember, and our guests to understand, that I bear 
the title of venerable only by brevet, and by the accident of position. There are surviving fellows, 
still flourishing in full vigor, still among our most active members, — such as our Vice-president 
and our renowned mathematician, and our poet, — who had made their mark in this Academy and 
in the world before I became their associate. 

They, and a few others of our present number, who had the advantage, denied to me, of being 
born, or at least educated, within sight of the State-house dome, — they can retrace the line of recol- 
lection farther, and speak from personal knowledge of our illustrious President, Bowditch, whom I 
never saw in the flesh, but upon whose benignant features, looking down upon us from the marble 
bust in our hall, I have often gazed with reverent admiration. With him the modern history, the 
truly scientific era of our Academy, began. He secured for it a status and an importance which it 
never had before, and we hope has never lost. Even if I could personally speak of him, no words of 
mine could enhance our abiding sense of the value of his services to us, and our veneration for his 
memory. 

The beloved physician who succeeded him held office for a single year, long enough to grace 
the presidential roll with the name of Jackson, facile princeps of the medical profession. 

When I came into the Academy the Hon. John Pickering was its President. Under him Dr. 
Holmes and myself served for some time as secretaries. As he died in office, in the year 1846, my 
acquaintance with him was short. It is only the older of the fellows here present who will have 
known this dignified, kindly, scholarly, and learned man. 

Of his successor, Dr. Bigelow, who so ably and acceptably presided over the Academy for the 
next seventeen years, — adorning this as he did all the very diverse stations and vocations to which 
he was called ; who was for sixty-seven years a fellow in this society ; who, though he did not in 
longevity quite equal our sole centenarian, Dr. Holyoke, yet came near to it ; who has so recently 
laid aside the burden of the flesh, — the reverent mention of his name upon this occasion is all that 
is needed from me. Even if our younger members have hardly seen or known him, — so long did 
he survive in retirement, — the eulogy placed only a year ago upon our printed records is still 
fresh. 

Allow me here to bring up to your memory a contemporary name, that of a member who served 
the Academy long and well, who was one of its wisest counsellors and most devoted sons ; whose 
scientific genius, always of a practical bent, was the parent of very important inventions ; who in his 
earliest will, made when as a young man he first crossed the ocean, bequeathed the whole of the 
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small property he had then accumulated to Harvard College, " for the promotion of a knowledge of 
mechanical philosophy " ; who, living to acquire an ampler hut still modest property, hesides pro- 
viding for this early intent, bequeathed to this Academy a share of his estate which ranks him as its 
largest pecuniary benefactor, — larger even than Eumford, if you count his trust as a gift to the 
Academy; who held for years the office of Vice-president, and who should have been President. 
A temporary unpopularity at a critical juncture prevented this, else the roll would have borne the 
name of Daniel Treadwell. I understand that the biographical tribute which this Academy owes to 
his memory, and which has been so long delayed, is now about to be paid, in connection with this 
centennial celebration. Since it was my fate to occupy the place which should have been his, I trust 
■ I may be permitted to associate him with those who have more fully presided over this society, in 
the sentiment which I would now offer : — 

" The memory of the deceased Presidents and distinguished fellows of the American Academy 
who, each in his course, have in their day and generation worthily served this society, their country, 
and the world ; may their successors in the second century emulate their example, and build as well, 
or better, if they can, upon this centennial foundation." 

A century suffices merely to lay the foundations of an institution for investigation. Let our 
successors carry up the superstructure, not as expecting to complete it, but to raise it higher. The 
foundations of the temple of Science are laid upon the earth, on " the solid ground of Nature," to 
which " trusts the mind which builds for aye." But it is to rise above physical nature, and its top- 
most stone is to be laid in the highest heavens. 

The Very Reverend John S. Howson, Dean of Chester (England), was then intro- 
duced, and responded in these words : It was pleasant to come within the circle of so 
many noble interests. Americans had made him almost forget that the Atlantic 
separated him from home. He was slightly surprised at the American interest in 
English home politics, and at the disparaging manner in which they discuss their own 
public men. But he was deeply pleased with the modest endeavors, made in so 
many directions, of recording our past in order to make it available for future uses. 
The scholarships of Johns Hopkins University, the Library of Congress, and the 
rooms of the Historical Society at Philadelphia, to name but slight instances, had 
impressed him profoundly. For the candid study of the past and present was a guar- 
antee of a safe future. An occasion like the present, it seemed to him, was rich in 
pathos and rich in poetry. He paid a delicate compliment to Mr. Winthrop, who 
knew so well that, after all, the values of imagination were not the least in this world. 
In conclusion, the Dean pointed out that all these treasures of mind, of history, and 
of material good placed upon this country a great responsibility ; but he was ready 
to believe that there would be no fatal shortcomings. He had full faith in the future 
of America. 



